xxx                Introduction

But the portions of the work in which the strongest
inroads are made upon the patience of the reader are
the dissertations upon rank and precedence, with which
so many hundred pages are filled. In the very first
volume no fewer than seventy-three solid pages are
filled with an account of the trial for precedence against
M. de Luxembourg, for which I have thought a dozen
pages ample. In many other volumes these details are
even more intolerable.

Saint-Simon, as a Duke and Peer of France, may
very naturally be supposed to have felt considerable
interest in all that pertains to his order. It was to him
a matter of some importance that M. de Luxembourg
or the President Novion should not walk five steps in
advance of him in a procession or sit five seats before
him at a state ceremony. But to us these things are
of little moment. .Our sympathy for Saint-Simon, at
all events, cannot follow him through the many, many
chapters in which he makes appeal to it.

In selecting facts, I have endeavoured to allow no
prejudice to sway my mind. As Goldsmith said of his
"History of England," my main object has been to
make an interesting work. The labour, I am not
ashamed to say it, has been anything but slight. Even
Saint-Simon's language, when one comes to grapple
with it, and try to express all his meaning, forms no
slight difficulty. He wrote after Corneille, Racine, and
Moliere, and when the French Academy had been
formed for years. But the excessive length of his sen-
tences, in which subject after subject becomes involved,